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RAME DRUCE sat in the porch top- 
ping and tailing gooseberries. That 
is a task which frees the mind and 
allows of excursive thinking, as 
every one knows who has tried it ; 
and Dame Druce, whose brain was 
of nimble sort, liking always to be up and doing, 
was subjectively anywhere but in the garden porch 
of Springfields. Pleasure sat at her lips, and in 
her soft, dark eyes, which she would raise at 
whiles to dreamily gaze from, then lower again 
with a gentle rise and fall of bosom which told 
of a sigh of gladness. Apart from the intermittent 
chip-chop of a chaff-cutter away in the barn, and 
the distant’ humming of a threshing - machine, it 
was still and peaceful enough at the old farm ; 
but presently there was a noise afoot which made 
the dame half-turn her head and stare anxiously 
away. Then she smiled, and looked down anew. 
The noise had ceased. 

‘What lungs, to be sure! an’ only eight hours 
old! He’ll be fit to shout sparrers from the corn 
by next harvest. Bless ’em both! She'll be 
another woman after this. She’s been over lone- 
‘some at times, poor thing, wi’ the master out so 
much,’ 

After a few minutes more of musing the dame 
looked up again, this time with a jerk. It was at 
the sound of footsteps approaching. The tread of 
them was heavy, and the gravel of the path gave 
loud protest ; but it was some seconds ere the new- 
comer, who had entered by the little side wicket, 
became visible. Dame Druce had hardened her 
face for a beggar. 

And not unlike a beggar’s was the tall figure 
which paused in front of her. Shabby, unkempt, 


unwashed, with a chin of stubble, and a general 
hang-dog air all over him, Mark Ruthwood looked 
not at his best that morning. 
said so with all its expression. 
‘Well, Mark, you’ve been drinking again. Your 
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hands are all of a shake, an’ your eyes have the 
sunset in them.” Was there ever such a sight in 
Shirley ! We'll stand you in a field to scare the 
rooks. It would be a bold bird as would come 
within half a mile of you. Mark, you’ve drowned 
your self-respect, as well as your wits, an’ your 
very soul must be panting for life after such seas 
of beer. When will you reform, Mark?’ 

‘How is she now?’ was all that Mark Ruth- 
wood said, looking down at her. 

‘Why, it seems only yesterday when you was 
one o’ the smartest young fellows in Shirley 
Kings ; an’ if you’d married all the lasses as lost 
their silly hearts on you, you’d have a dozen o’ 
wives now to see that you shaved o’ mornings. 
If you’d only kept your nose out o Baxter's 
tankards you might a been the squire’s baily by 
this, an’ earning an honest living, ’stead o’ creep- 
ing about under cover o’ night an’ stealing it. 
How many rabbits did you wire last night, I 
should like to know? The parish won't have a 
bunny left in it, if’— 

‘How is she now? I asked,’ half-growled the 
man. ‘How are they?’ 

The dame looked up with softer gaze. 

‘They are both doing well, Mark, an’ a finer 
boy was never born in Shirley. Nine pounds if 
a pennyweight, an’ as vigorous as a pike. » An’ 
yet the master’s ridden off to Wanborough with 
eyes fit to fire a rick-yard, so ablaze wi’ wrath 
they were. A hornet in the post-bag, I reckon ; 
though he looked none too blithe before Simon 
brought it. He is such a man to worrit. He 
can’t lose a cow wi’ rinderpest without going on 
as if he’d lost a herd; an’ now the grey mare is 
down wi’ the glanders, he—— Mark!’ 

Ruthwood, who had turned impatiently away, 
looked back at’ her. 

‘Mark, you can have a job if you go down to 


the ten-acre field. They’re cutting the oats, an’ 


half the men have trapesed off to Berridge Fair. 
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I’ll lend you a hook an’ a fagging-stick, if you 
care to earn the shillings. I know you can do 
your half-acre a day—or are you too lazy grown ?’ 

‘Lazy? No; it isn’t that,” said Mark, with an 
ugly flash ; ‘it isn’t that, dame.’ 

‘Well, then, it’s because your old bad feeling 
against master still rankles in you. I wonder you 
dare come nigh the place if the thought of him so 

isons—— But there! I didn’t mean to hurt 
you, Mark. Will you do a little turn for me, an’ I’Il 
give you a cup o’ cider? I want a few potatoes 
from the bottom garden. Sally will give you a 
bowl, an’ you’ll find a fork in the tool-shed. 
Thank you, Mark.’ 

Dame Druce paused at her task, and looked away 
with eyes which now had sorrow in them. 

‘Poor lad! poor lad!’ she muttered. ‘It’s been _ 
going on now this six year, an’ he’s as much in 
the toils as ever. Why don’t he leave the place 
an’ put half the world ’twixt him an’ Shirley, if 
only for her sake? He might know she could 
never have paired with him in spite of all the 
flirting ; he’d no chance at all, comely as he was, 
against the master. Well, well! it’s a sad tale, 
an’ time hasn’t done telling it, as far as I can 
see.’ 

The good lady bent to her work anew, and 
some minutes passed before she looked up again. 
A horseman at full gallop was nearing. She sat 
listening, and then rose. 

‘He’s never been to Wanborough an’ back 
in this time, she said to herself; ‘but that’s 
Captain’s gallop right enough, an’ he’s carrying a 
power o’ wrath in the saddle if I’m not greatly 
mistaken,’ 

She looked in the direction of the yard, and 
with some misgiving saw that Ruthwood was 
there. He had earned his cup of cider, and was 
standing talking to Hugh the cowman. They 
both turned as the horseman drew nigh, They 
saw Godfrey Harvey. Hugh slunk away, but 
Mark stood his ground, while the young yeoman 
trotted through the open gate into the yard. 
Without doubt there was a good deal of wrath in 
Captain’s saddle. There was more when the eyes 
of the two men met. Harvey pulled up. 

*What are you doing here?’ 

The words came quietly enough, but there was 
an ominous shake behind them, and the yeoman’s 
heated face had lost something of its colour. 
Mark looked at him square. 

‘Plainly, I am standing here, Godfrey Harvey,’ 

The other twitched, but held himself in. 

‘Did I not tell you,’ he said in the same quiet 
way as before, ‘that if I found you on any part 
of my property, whether farm or land, I should 
horsewhip you?’ 

Mark’s fists tightened. 

‘For the sake of the sick one there, and the 
little life beside her, let us have no quarrel now. 


The whip was across his face before he could 


say another word. It descended again, but Mark 
hooked his elbow and warded it, Again it cut 
the air, but with a quick upward thrust of his 
hand Mark caught it by the middle, and with a 
pull which nearly unseated the rider he wrested 
it away and flung it across to the dunghill. 
Harvey’s feclings at this seemed to have paralysed 
him. He sat blazing down at Mark, who, longing 
to spring upon his assailant, stood wrestling with 
himself. All at once across the fearful silence 
came the small cry of a child. The yeoman’s 
face changed as if he had thrown a mask off. 
He jumped from the saddle and turned to Dame 
Druce, who had come up wringing her hands. 

‘Here, dame; give this fellow a quart of beer 
and send him off. I must get indoors, Poor little 
devil ! he may well cry at seeing the daylight of 
such a world as this, curse it !—Mark Ruthwood ’— 
turning sharply round—‘ you crossed a desperate 
man just now. For both our sakes steer clear of 
me in future—Hugh, put the cob up, and give 
him an extra dose of oats. He has earned it.’ 

Saying which Harvey passed rapidly into the 
house. Mark followed his figure till it had dis- 
appeared ; then, with an odd look in his bloodshot 
eyes, as of a man dazed and yet murderously 
conscious, he turned and went his way. 

It was Hugh who drank the quart. 

‘He took it quietly, ma’am,’ said he over the 
lip of the pot. 

‘Ay, he took it quietly, said Dame Druce ; 
‘but the master might have followed his whip 
but for one thing.’ 

‘And what might that have been, ma’am ?’ 
asked Hugh, who had only lately been hired at 
Swanley Mop. 

‘What might that have been? Give me the 
pewter, and get back to Captain.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


™ROM that day onwards certain rumours 
grew apace concerning the ancient farm 
of Springfields. By the end of a month 
the rumours had condensed to certainty. 
Then people shook their heads and wondered and 
sorrowed. It was such an old place, such an old 
family. Who in the county had been more looked 
up to and honoured than the Harveys? The talk 
traversed the length of generations, but dwelt 
mostly perhaps on the eccentric Silas Harvey, the 
great-grandfather of Godfrey. 

In the inglenook of the ‘ Blue Boar’ Mark Ruth- 
wood sat one night and listened. But hardly with 
the air of an ordinary listener. Saying nothing, 


but keeping his best ear to the company, he sat 
with glistening eyes, betraying now and again a 
slight movement of the hands or a shuffling of 
the feet to show the tension of the moment’s 
feeling. All he heard is of little concern here. 
But he seemed to have gathered enough when 
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closing-time came to strengthen some purpose, 
which, as he moved away, showed itself in all 
his bearing. He forgot his stoop, his slouching 
gait, his habitual listlessness. One might have 
said as he passed along that for the moment he 
was the Mark Ruthwood of old days, when as a 
farm student at The Uplands—Grace Harvey's old 
home — he had been considered the handsomest 
young fellow in Shirley Kings. 

He walked on through the starlit ways musing 
of the inn-talk of the evening. Not that it was 
matter new to him, but that, hearing it afresh 
just now, it had taken a newer meaning. There 
are thoughts which flash upon us; thoughts which 
slowly evolve, born of a thousand others, like the 
cells of our tissues. Mark strode on, appearing to 
be in a blaze of mental light. And on his face 
was writ ‘Eureka!’ as plainly as nerves and 
muscles could make it. An odd result of village 
gossip concerning an eccentric yeoman. 

Mark’s father—long since dead—had done much 
to make Silas Harvey a kindly and interesting 
figure to his thoughts. As he went along now, 
he recalled—and not with idle purpose—that his 
father, as a boy, had been a great favourite with 
the oll man; that he had had books given to 
him; that he had been allowed the run of 
the house; had been shown its secret places, 
its monk’s hiding-holes, and once—favour of 
favours—the entrance to the secret passage which, 
in older days, had connected Springfields with 
the Priory—naqw a shapeless ruin on the slope 
of the hill where the railway-cutting was. 

All this, and much else, Ruthwood remembered 
as he tramped his way under the stars, following 
the guidance of the hedgerows, heedless appa- 
rently whither they led him; heedless of the 
hour, of everything, except the things his brain 
was busy with. He stopped at last at the 


‘whoo-whoo!’ of an owl, He looked around, 
He had mounted a rise, and the remaining lights 
of Shirley Kings were visible to him, with one 
small glimmer from Springfields a few roods 
down the slope. The bird cried again, and 
Mark’s head turned to the sound. It came 
from the ruined Priory. He stood gazing around ; 
then mounted a gate near by, and walked slowly 
up the rise to the roofless remains of the ancient 
edifice. In ten minutes or so he reappeared, and 
returned with resolute steps to his lodgings at 
Shirley Kings. 

Mark’s candle was burning late that night 
Besides his wasted but still~handsome features, 
his unbrushed hair, his stubbly chin, his large 
but blood-streaked eyes, the little flame threw 
light on divers things—a couple of clay pipes, 
a half-used ‘screw’ of shag, a bottle of ink, 
and a number of letters aud legal-looking papers 
which had evidently just been studied. With 
ali these there were littered about a number of 
books—books of age, calf-covered, dog-eared, and 
generally shabby, but precious still, seemingly, 
to the ne’er-do-weel of Shirley—perhaps because 
they had belonged to his father. One of these he 
had in front of him now; not reading it, but 
poring intently over a faded fly-leaf which had 
on it a rude-looking drawing or plan, It was 
dated a few days before the death of Silas 
Harvey, and with a word here and there of 
direction declared its purpose undeniably. It 
was a guide to a hidden treasure, 

Mark contemplated it, smiled slowly, and rubbed 
his hands. Then he leaned back and smiled up 
at the ceiling. But the plan on the fly-leaf drew 
down his eyes anew, and again he rubbed his hands. 

‘Gil Blas! once the property of Silas Harvey ; 
now mine. His very name in the corner! What 
could be plainer?’ 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER AT GLAMIS CASTLE. 
A SUGGESTED SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY. 


chambers in ancestral castles better 
known than that which is con- 
nected with Glamis Castle. Several 
variants of the tale are given ; but 
these all have in common the 
notable peculiarity that the location of the 
mysterious chamber is unknown. In this respect 
the legend differs from the common ghost-story. 
It is not a bedroom where some crime has been 
committed, and which the spirit of the wronged 
person haunts at the midnight hour, causing 
terror and dismay in the heart of the luckless 
temporary guest. There are no indelible blood- 
marks shown; no clanking fetters are heard; no 
white lady is ever seen pacing the oaken floor 
with restless steps, and wailing her griefs upon 


the startled air. So far as is known, the ghost 
of Glamis has hardly ever been seen by mortal 
eye; though sometimes, it is alleged, on stormy 
nights, when the wild wind whistles around the 
quaint towers and gables of the ancient structure, 
the sounds of blasphemous language may be 
heard above the raging fury of the elements. 
Hence the mystery of Glamis Castle is more 
profound than the average ghostly tale; and yet 
it may be possible to suggest a very simple 
explanation of it. 

In 1791 Sir Walter Scott visited Glamis Castle, 
and he refers to thisevent in his famous Quar- 
terly Review article on ‘Landscape Gardening,’ 
published in 1828, and also in his Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft, issued in 1830. The 
former deals only with the exterior of the Castle ; 
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but in the latter Scott incidentally mentions 
the secret chamber, and describes his own ‘eerie’ 
feelings during the night which he spent at Glamis. 
Unfortunately Sir Walter did not relate any of 
the traditions which he heard in connection with 
Glamis Castle, though these would have been 
quite within the scope of-his work. 

The first reference in literature to the ghost 
of Glamis is to be found in The Picture of 
Scotland, by Robert Chambers, published by 
William Tait of Edinburgh in 1826. The passage 
forms the foundation of all later allusions, and 
may here be quoted : 

‘As in all other old Scottish castles, there is 
a room in Glamis supposed to be haunted, and 
therefore shut up. But in the intricacies of the 
Castle it is supposed that there is also one which, 
if discovered, would be found to present a scene 
far beyond the simple horrors of a haunted 
chamber. Alexander, the Earl of Crawford, so 
notorious in Scottish history for his rebellion 
against James IL., is popularly known in Fife and 
Angus by the descriptive appellation of Earl 
Beardie, and is, moreover, invested with all the 
terrible attributes understood by the term “a 
wicked laird.” Certes he was, according to Bishop 
Lesley, “a verrey awful and rigorus man to all 
baronnes and gentlemen of the cuntry, and keist 
down mony of their houses in Angus quha wald 
nocht assist him, quhairof sindrey remains yit 
unbiggit again in this our dayis.” It is the 
tradition of Glamis that he was playing at cards 
in the Castle, when, being warned to desist, as he 
was losing, he swore in a transport of fury that 
he would “play till the day of judgment.” On 
this the devil appeared in the company, and they, 
room and all, disappeared. It is not known in 
what part of the house this room is situated, but 
it is well enough understood that, if ever dis- 
covered, Earl Beardie will be found, with all his 
party, still playing, and to play till the end of 
time. Some go the length of affirming that, on 
windy nights, the doomed gamesters are heard 
stamping their feet at one another, and mingling 
their impious exclamations with the passing 
blast.’ 

There can be no doubt that Robert Chambers 
obtained this tradition on the spot, and it is 
certain that the legend is still repeated in the 
district, and is well known wherever ghostly 
tales are current. The late Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres (then Lord Lindsay) in his Lives of 
the Lindsays, published in 1836, relates the story 
almost in the words of Robert Chambers, referring 
to The Picture of Scotland for his authority. 
Andrew Jervise, in his Land of the Lindsays, 
published in 1853, alludes to the legend in the 
same terms. In the account of Glamis Castle 
given in A. H. Millar’s Historical Castles of 
Scotland, published in 1890, some additional 
particulars are noted. The passage runs thus : 

‘There is a well-known tradition current in 


Forfarshire to the effect that there is a mysterious 
chamber in Glamis, the entrance to which is 
only known to three persons at one time—the 
Earl, the heir-apparent, and the factor on the 
estate—and that ‘Beardie,’ the fourth Earl of 
Crawford, is confined within its walls, doomed, 
as the penance for a hasty vow, to play dice till 
the day of judgment. It is hopeless to convert 
lovers of legendary lore from their belief by 
telling them that an authentic record declares 
that Earl Beardie “tuik the hot fever and died 
in the year of God ane thousand four hundreth 
fifty-four years, and wes buried with great triumph 
in the Grey Friars of Dundee in his forebears’ 
sepulchre ;” but it would be wrong for the in- 
credulous scoffer to conclude that the tradition 
as to a secret chamber is altogether unfounded. 
We have the best authority for stating that such 
an apartment exists, and that its entrance is 
concealed, though the story of Earl Beardie’s 
connection with it is a popular delusion’ 

Quite a different version of the Glamis legend 
is given by J. H. Ingram in Haunted Homes, 
published in 1884. This writer alludes to ‘an 
ominous chamber, said to be now cut off by a 
stone wall, and none is supposed to be acquainted 
with its locality save Lord Strathmore, his heir, 
and the factor of the estate. This wall is alleged 
to have been erected some few years ago by 
order of the late proprietor, in consequence of 
certain mysterious sights and sounds which he 
had both seen and heard.” The late Earl of 
Strathmore succeeded to the title in 1846 and 
died in 1865, so that the period of this ‘alleged’ 
closing of the entrance to the haunted chamber 
must have occurred between these dates, The 
cause of this action on Lord Strathmore’s part 
is given by Mr Ingram on the authority of a 
correspondent of Dr Lee, and is in these terms : 

‘There is no doubt about the reality of the 
noises at Glamis Castle. On one occasion, some 
years ago, the head of the family, with several 
companions, was determined to investigate the 
cause. One night, when the disturbance was 
greater and more violent and alarming than 
usual—and, it should be premised, strange, weird, 
and unearthly sounds had often been heard, and 
by many persons, some quite unacquainted with 
the ill-repute of the castle—his Lordship went to 
the haunted room, opened the door with a key, and 
dropped back in a dead swoon into the arms of 
his companions; nor could he ever be induced 
to open his lips on the subject afterwards.’ 

Dr Lee’s informant supplies the only record of 
a spectral appearance at Glamis. The story is 
as follows : 

‘On one occasion a lady and her child were 
staying for a few days at the Castle. The child 
was asleep in an adjoining dressing-room, and the 
lady, having gone to bed, lay awake for a while. 
Suddenly a cold blast stole into the room, ex- 
tinguishing the night-light by her bedside, but 
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not affecting the one in the dressing-room beyond, 
in which her child had its cot, By that light 
she saw a tall mailed figure pass into the dressing- 
room from that in which she was lying. Immedi- 
ately thereafter there was a shriek from the child. 
Her maternal instinct was aroused. She rushed 
into the dressing-room, and found the child in an 
agony of fear. It described what it had seen as a 
giant, who came and leant over its face.’ 

Here are the details of the usual ghost-story, 
with the customary lack of corroboration. No 
other instance is known of the appearance of a 
figure, mailed or otherwise, at Glamis. It is im- 
portant to notice that the only point in which 
all these stories agree is as to the existence of a 
secret chamber. One of the writers quoted above 
refers to this statement as being ‘on the best 
authority.’ The following incident, bearing upon 
this point, was related about thirty years ago by 
an aged, superannuated servant, who had long 
been in the service of the Strathmore family. On 
one occasion, early in the present century, when 
the Strathmore family was from home, some of 
the inquisitive domestics set themselves to discover 
the locality of the secret chamber. The plan they 
took was effectual. They went through every 
room in the castle, and placed towels outside of 
every window. There was one window which had 
no towel, and of course it was concluded that it 
belonged to the mystic room. It was said that 
when Lord Strathmore returned and found that 
the secret had been so far discovered, le dismissed 
the ringleaders in the conspiracy, and bound the 
others over to perpetual secrecy. To this day the 
exact position of this mysterious room is known 
only to three persons at one time. 

An examination of the evidence shows that the 
oral tradition was in existence about a century 
ago, and that the earliest printed record dates 
back for over seventy years. Earl Beardie was 
dead three centuries and a half before the former 
time, yet his name may have survived as a nursery 
bugbear, just as that of the Black Douglas was 
used to terrify children in Sir Walter Scott’s 
early days, as testified by the rhyme: 


Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye ! 


The evil reputation of Earl Beardie was a local 
Forfarshire superstition long after he had gone 
to receive the reward of his misdeeds. A story, 
therefore, which had any mystery connected with 
it would naturally be associated with his name. 
Hence the secret chamber at Glamis need not have 
been constructed previous to 1454—the date of 
Earl Beardie’s death—so as to link his name with 
it. Indeed, it is far more likely to be an erection 
of a much later date, when the name of the 
‘Tiger Earl’ had been canonised in an evil sense. 

It may here be explained that many structural 
curiosities at Glamis Castle have been only recently 
discovered. A splendid fireplace in the drawing- 


room, which was not known to exist, was acci- 
dentally found a few years ago; and a secret 
staircase, which appears to have been built about 
1670, had been closed up, and was discovered in 
1849, when some alterations were in progress. 
The principal renovator of the ancient Castle of 
Glamis was Patrick, first Earl of Strathmore, who 
was born in 1642 and died in 1695. In the Book 
of Record, written by this Lord Strathmore, and 
published by the Scottish History Society in 1890, 


he gives very full details of the work done by . 


him at Glamis Castle. For instance, the construc- 
tion of this back staircase, so long forgotten, is 
distinctly described ; and from his references to 
certain leaden statues which he had erected in 
the grounds these works of art were recovered 
from their undignified seclusion in some of the 
cellars, and have been restored to their original 
positions. 

When confronted with a mystery like that of 
the secret chamber, one naturally turns to the 
Book of Record to see if it contains any allusion 
to this apartment. The diligent student of that 
remarkable book will find two curious entries 
that seem to have some bearing on this subject. 
Writing on 24th June 1684, Lord Strathmore 
records the following transaction : 

‘ Agried with the four masones in Glammiss for 
digging down from the floor of the litil pantry 
off the Lobbis a closet designed within the charter- 
house there, for w I am to give them 50 lib. 
scotts and four bolls meall.’ 

The work of constructing this closet or small 
chamber was more serious than the Earl had con- 
templated. Judging from similar chambers which 
he caused to be made at his other residence of 
Castle Lyon (now Castle Huntly) in the Carse of 
Gowrie, this closet was probably dug out of the 
thickness of the wall. On 25th July there is 
another reference to this closet, which shows that 
its construction was an arduous undertaking : 

‘I did add to the work before mentioned of a 
closet in my charter-house severall things of a 
considerable trouble, as the digging thorrow pas- 
sages from the new work to the old, and thorrow 
that closet againe so that as now I have access 
off on flour [one floor] from the east quarter of 
the house of Glammis to the west syde of the 
house thorrow the low hall, and am to pay 
the masones, because of the uncertainty y'of 
dayes wages, and just so to the wright and 
plasterer.’ 

From these precise entries it is plain that in 
1684 the first Earl of Strathmore caused a secret 
chamber or closet to be constructed, with an 
entrance from the charter-room. This was by no 
means an unusual thing, for many noble Scottish 
families have had frequent occasion to conceal 
documents that would have compromised them in 
times of war, and even a charter-room might not 
have been secure against the searches by enemies. 
The first Lord Strathmore himself, for instance, 
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was deeply implicated in a Jacobite plot with the 
Earls of Southesk and Callander in 1689; and 
though he afterwards became reconciled to William 
IIL, it would be useful for him to have a secure 
hiding-place for treasonable papers. Several of 
his descendants were concerned in the risings of 
1715 and 1745, and a chamber of this kind would 
be useful either to secrete documents or to afford 
shelter to a fugitive. The third Earl of Strath- 
more died of wounds he received at Sheriffmuir 
in 1715. By that time the masons who had con- 
structed the secret chamber thirty years before 
would have passed away, and the lingering 


rumours of its existence would be linked in the 
popular mind with the mysterious Earl Beardie. 
For obvious reasons the successive Earls of Strath- 
more would not seek to dispel this superstition, 
and thus the simple ‘closet designed within the 
charter-room’ has been elevated to the dignity of 
a haunted chamber. At least this suggestion is 
a reasonable one. Certainly the secret of this 
mysterious closet has been faithfully kept alike 
by the Earls of Strathmore and their factors. In 
the middle of last century this secrecy was of 
vital importance. It has since become habitual 
and traditional. 


THE SHIP-BREAKERS. 
A FENLAND ROMANCE. 
By Tuomas St E. 


CHAPTER V.—CAPTAIN TUDWAY IS DISAPPOINTED. 


HEN Mrs Clitherow presently returned 
with the tea-tray, and proved herself 
generally sympathetic, Ruth satisfied 
her natural curiosity by relating 
how, since her father had left them 
in somewhat  straitened cireum- 

stances, she had resolved to support herself until, 

at least, their affairs at Cablethorpe took a more 
favourable turn. Her sister Hettie—as Mrs 

Clitherow already knew—took an active interest in 

the business; nor was she unacquainted with the 

fact that her brother Gabriel had ‘gone abroad ;’ 
but nothing of the true cause of the disaster had 
reached the landlady’s ears. Ruth did not think 
it needful to enlighten her further on family 
matters. 

‘Ah well, my dear,’ was Mrs Clitherow’s 

comment when Ruth had concluded, ‘what a 

world it is—aren’t it? But come! Now that 


AYA 


~ you’re rested a bit, won’t you go and say “How 


d’ye do” to Captain Tudway ?’ 

The captain had just dropped asleep in his 
arm-chair—his usual habit after dinner—when 
there came a knock at his door. That he should 
be dreaming at that very moment about his 
nephew and Hettie Beek—-dreaming that he had 
bought Edward a partnership in Beek & Son's 
business, and that Hettie had become his wife— 
was natural enough. He had been thinking of 
little else for weeks past—ever since the day 
that Edward went to join his ship. In fact, it 
had been his pet idea—the dream of his life— 
from the hour that the ship-breaker’s daughter 
had run into his room in the days when he was 
himself an able-bodied seafaring man. In com- 
pliance with his gruff, sleepy injunction to ‘come 
in,” Ruth now appeared, and the captain, looking 
up blinkingly, exclaimed : 

‘Bless my eyes! What cheer, my dear?’ and 
clapped his knee to wake himself up completely. 


‘Why, who would ha’ thought it? 
come in, How’s Hettie?’ 

When Ruth had brought a chair to the 
captain’s side and had kissed him on his weather- 
beaten cheek—because she had known him so 
many years—she said: ‘ Hettie is well. Have 
you news of Ted?’ 

‘Why, no, no. Have you?’ 

She assured him that no news had come to 
them since Tudway had paid them a_ hurried 
visit on his way to London to join his ship. 

‘Ah!’ said the captain, with one of his knowing 
winks, ‘just dropped alongside to wish Hettie 
good-bye, didn’t he?’ 

‘Yes’ And Ruth drew a deep sigh. 

Captain Tudway had still a keen enough ear. 
‘What’s in the wind?’ said he suspiciously. 
‘Speak plainly, my dear. Hettie isn’t a-going to 
throw my nephew over, is she?’ 

Ruth stared blankly into the captain’s face. 

‘What can you mean?’ said she in an under- 
breath. ‘Hettie has never promised to marry 
him.’ 

‘Never promised to be Ed’ard’s wife 2’ 

‘Never! I wish she had,’ said Ruth. ‘If she 
marries any one now, Captain Tudway, I—I think 
it will be John,’ 

The captain looked perplexed. Then suddenly 
clutching at the arms of his chair, he exclaimed, 
‘Bless my eyes! You can’t mean Jolin Jarvis?’ 

‘Yes, I do,” said Ruth in a broken voice. 
‘John has been devoted to her for years. And 
now —I mean ever since father’s death — they 
are thrown together over the timber business, 
and ’—— 

‘Stop a bit, said the captain; ‘let me think! 
Het-—Hettie never promised to be Ed’ard’s wife?’ 

Captain Tudway looked frowningly towards an 
arm-chair on the opposite side of the hearth 
where his nephew had sat on the night before 


Come in, 
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he had last set sail. Maybe in the dim light of 
the lamp overhead, or in the confused state into 
which his brain was thrown by Ruth’s words, he 
supposed for the moment that Edward was there. 
Hadu’t Edward led him to believe, when they 
drank Hettie’s health in that parting glass, that 
the dream of his life was on a fair way towards 
fulfilment at last ? 

Ruth began to perceive that there had been 
some misunderstanding, and she now hastened to 
do her best to make the situation evident to the 
captain. ‘Let me tell you,’ said she, ‘what 
Hettie told me the very day after Edward’s 
visit. They went on board your old ship, and 
had a talk together in your cabin. He asked her 
to be his wife, and Hettie, confessing to him that 
father’s business was in a bankrupt condition, 
would not hear of any engagement. Even if she 
loved Edward—and she told me she had very 
grave doubts—she would never promise to be his 
wife when father was on the brink of ruin. I 
wish with all my heart she cared for Edward !— 
with all my heart I do,’ 

Long after Ruth had left him—long after the 
little household had retired to rest—Captain 
Tudway sat there conning over all the girl had 
disclosed. 

In that old cabin on board the Nancy, where 
the dream had been first conceived, his nephew and 
Hettie had met and scattered all his secret projects 
for their happiness to the four winds. That Edward 
loved Hettie Beek—and with all the constancy of 
a first love—the captain could not doubt. But 
since the girl had rejected him—if he had under- 
stood Ruth rightly—and the ship-breaking part- 
nership must be rejected too, the chances were 
that any thoughts his nephew might have enter- 
tained of making this voyage his last one would 
now be abandoned. He would have an increased 
zest for the sea; for a seafaring existence, with a 
ship of his own instead of a wife, had been old 
Captain Tudway’s own destiny. That was how 
he had met a disappointment in early life. His 
nephew would experience the same fate. 

He sat brooding over his pipe until midnight 
was past. Then he rose with difficulty, leaning 
on a stick which he kept within reach, and 
limped across the room. He stopped beside the 
sea-chest ; and, after several futile efforts, which 
were accompanied by suppressed groans, he suc- 
ceeded in kneeling down. He unlocked the chest 
and drew forth, one by one, a number of canvas 
bags. He placed these bags on a table and sat 
down before them. They contained the gold with 
which he had thought to buy a share in Beek 
and Son’s business. He heaped up the sovereigns 
before him, and contemplated the pile with a 
rueful face. With his elbows on the table and 
his head resting upon his hand, his appearance 
would have suggested the miser to any casual 
observer. But there was, in truth, nothing avari- 
cious in Captain Tudway’s nature. His one 


thought while amassing this wealth had been 
for his nephew’s happiness. He had seen in its 
glitter the possible realisation of a dream that 
to a miser would have been a constant source of 
mental torture and disquietude. It was like the 
preparation of a feast to which the captain had 
secretly entertained thoughts of inviting others, 
and with the knowledge that his own enjoyment 
of it all would be increased thereby. He had 
been reluctantly compelled to sit down to it 
alone to-night, and without an appetite. There 
was only one touch of the miser in his present 
mood —the gold which he had heaped up year 
after year with accumulating delight was the 
only substantial part of the dream that remained 
to him now; and he felt less inclination to part 
with it, 

The noise in the great thoroughfare, which had 
begun at daybreak, gradually succeeded in waking 
Ruth. At first she had a confused idea as to 
where she was and what all the noise meant, 
But the whole truth soon dawned upon her, 
Mrs Clitherow had given her a small garret beside 
her own; and when Ruth presently drew up the 
blind and looked out upon the forest of smoking 
chimneys which formed one of the background- 
views of Nelson Square, her heart began to sink 
within her. How different to the familiar sight 
of grassy fenlands from her own bedroom window 
at Cablethorpe! She sat down with her elbows 
resting upon the diminutive toilet table, her head 
between her hands, thinking — thinking. She 
began to realise what serious anxiety her impul- 
sive flight was probably causing Hettie, and she 
determined to send her a telegram acquainting 
her with her London address before another hour 
had gone by. Still, she had no thought of aban- 
doning her project. She had already had some 
talk with Mrs Clitherow, and was full of the 
hope that, by giving lessons in music, she might 
be enabled to earn the few shillings a week which 
would be needed in order to support herself in 
this modest lodging. 

Some days went by. Hettie had written im- 
ploring Ruth to return; but Ruth’s only answer 
was, ‘Impossible!’ In her walks about London 
in search of pupils she had plenty to occupy her 
thoughts. Pupils did not come to her with the 
rush she had anticipated, though she offered to 
teach them upon terms that would have appeared 
incredible to herself a week ago. Her troubles liad 
commenced. She was beginning to have some 
serious fears that she would soon be getting into 
Mrs Clitherow’s debt. But another thing worried 
her still more. She could never drive John out 
of her thoughts. The one motive which had 
actuated her flight had not been achieved. At the 
moment of waking each morning his name was 
on her lips; for in her dreams at niglit, as in 
her day-dreams, he was ever before her. Many a 
slight incident which she had never thought to 
recall came back to her in vivid detail. Nor 
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were her reflections of him uniformly pleasing, 
for John’s enduring love for Hettie frequently 
loomed hauntingly in the background. Still, no 
recollection of John, however distressful, helped 
in the least degree to lessen her passion for him. 
Indeed, she had defeated her own object by her 
selfish and impetuous step. Instead of blotting 
out the past, instead of acquiring through this 
independent course that peace of mind for which 
she had eagerly craved, she had intensified the 
memory of it a thousand times. 

Then her health began to fail. A morning’s 
walk in London, often fraught with bitter disap- 
pointments, wearied her almost beyond endurance. 
It was upon such a day, after a fatiguing pilgrim- 
age to a distant part of London, that Ruth was 
met by Mrs Clitherow at the parlour door with 
mysterious, dumb signallings to step into her 
room. 

‘What is it?’ said Ruth, unduly alarmed. 

‘You would never guess. Shall I tell you? 
Well, then! I’ve let the drawing-room, my 
dear,’ said Mrs Clitherow, ‘at last.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘But that’s not all,’ said the landlady, with a 
bright look; ‘my new lodger is a friend of 
yours.’ 

Ruth’s heart began to beat painfully fast. 
*Who?’ 

‘He’s all alone,’ said Mrs Clitherow evasively. 
‘Run and see for yourself.’ 

With a faltering step Ruth made her way to the 
drawing-room floor, knocked timidly, and went in. 
By the early twilight that looked in across Nelson 
Square, Ruth saw a man seated with his back to 
the windows and his hands clasped behind his 
head. He glanced round, but made no effort to rise. 
Ruth started, and uttered a cry: ‘Gabriel !’ 

It was her brother. He was a handsome, broad- 
shouldered fellow of thirty, with a round, good- 
natured face. Those who had known the father 
thirty years ago saw him again in this short- 
necked, thick-set son. He was the last person 
Ruth had expected to find here. She had believed 
with every one else that he had gone abroad. 

‘Sit down, Ruth,’ said Gabriel Beek, stretching 
out his legs lazily. ‘I thought I’d give you a 
surprise! You wouldn’t have come up, you know, 
if you had known who the new lodger was ; would 
you?’ 

He glanced at her in a shifty way. He never 
looked long at any one. 

*Yes; I should have come, Gabriel,’ said Ruth. 
Then she added: ‘Is it all true, this charge 
that lawyer Burtenshaw has brought against 
you?’ 

Gabriel bit his lip. ‘It’s like you, Ruth,’ said 
he, ‘not to condemn me unheard! I—— But 
first of all, let me hear Burtenshaw’s version of 
the affair.’ 

She told him in a few words. Mr Burtenshaw 
had given him the cheque for three thousand 


pounds against his signature to the mortgage deed, 
With this money, the lawyer had led them to 
believe, he had gambled, lost, and then left the 
country. Her recital brought from him an ex- 
clamation of anger. 

‘Let me speak !’ 

‘Yes; tell me the truth,’ said she 

He had a soft, irresistible voice. ‘I will! -I’ve 
no wish to justify my conduct. I candidly admit 
that I’ve been greatly to blame,’ said Gabriel, 
with a frankness of manner that would have de- 
ceived almost any one unacquainted with his true 
character. ‘But Burtenshaw was the man who 
deliberately planned the whole business. He 
threw temptation in my way. He set a trap 
for me, and I fell into it, Ah! nobody knows 
the man as I do,’ 

* ‘Don’t look like that,’ said Ruth, startled by 
the vindictive glare that came into his eyes. ‘It 
shocks me more than I can express,’ 

The look softened. He glanced hopelessly round 
the room. ‘I am a gambler. Can I help my 
nature ?’ said he, showing himself, in a word, the 
pitiable creature that he was. ‘Tle moment that 
Burtenshaw found my weakness out he began his 
machinations. He knew that we were in money 
difficulties, and he suggested a mortgage on thie estate. 
It was cunningly contrived. That three thou- 
sand pounds was placed enticingly in my way. I’ll 
tell you how he managed it. I met him in the 
market-place at Alford, apparently by chance, and 
he asked me to step into his office. He showed me 
the mortgage deed. He had got father’s signature 
already. Mine was wanted. He called in his 
clerk as witness, and the matter was settled. He 
then handed me the cheque. I saw in a twinkling 
’twas an open cheque—one that could be turned 
into hard cash. I began to understand; and my 
hesitation to accept it—my suggestion that he had 
better pay it into the bank—brought a queer look 
to his face. Ruth,’ added Gabriel, with a gesture 
of sudden despair, ‘that look of his decided me. 
If he had told me in so many words that I was 
a gambler—that I had not the moral courage to 
resist this chance—it would have had no effect 
upon me compared with that look. It was an 
unspoken insult. I pocketed the cheque and went 
out. Before the bank closed I had changed the 
cheque into notes and gold.’ 

‘Were you mad?’ 

‘I was mad. I was like one haunted by demons, 
They pursued me. It was impossible to resist the 
whispered promises of wealth. The chink, chink 
as of gold was constantly in my ear, and the 
sound roused visions of a fortune that seemed 
almost realised.’ 

Ruth put her hand before her eyes. 

‘I played heavily and won. But,’ pursued 
Gabriel, ‘my luck changed. Only a few hundreds 
remained. I turned my back upon cards and 
determined to go abroad.’ 

‘You didn’t go?’ 
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‘No. I’m in the City. I’ve started a timber 
syndicate,’ said he carelessly, ‘and my fortune 
has begun to mend.’ 

For a while they were silent. Ruth was the 
first to speak. ‘Have you,’ said she—‘have you 
never thought of going home?’ 

Gabriel’s face flushed. ‘I have never ceased to 
think of going home,’ said he, in a subdued tone 
of anger that startled Ruth; ‘and when I do go 
home, let Burtenshaw look to himself—and John 
too !’ 

‘John—John Jarvis! What has he done?’ 

Gabriel regarded his sister with surprise. ‘What 
has he done? Why, you know that he tried his 
best for years to turn father against me. He 
wanted to step into my place. When he failed 
in that quarter he went to Burtenshaw. They 
planned the whole of this business between them ; 
but I'll be even with them yet.’ 

Ruth fired up at this. ‘John’s a man of 
honour. He wouldn’t stoop to plot with lawyer 
Burtenshaw against our house,’ said she; ‘on the 
contrary, he has done everything in his power, 
since father died, to save the business.’ 

‘Ah, you always did take John’s part,’ said 
Gabriel, ‘and against me, too! Who’s Jarvis, I 
should like to know?’ he added sneeringly. 


‘The best friend we’ve ever had,’ cried Ruth. 

‘My worst enemy,’ said Gabriel. ‘I hate him! 
When I think of the man—when I think of all 
his insolence and opposition—I could strike him 
down. It’s a wonder we’ve never come to 
blows. We shall yet.’ 

He rose as he spoke, with his face so flushed 
and his gesture so threatening that Ruth caught 
him by the arm. ‘Gabriel, Gabriel !’ 

Again recalled to himself, he mastered his anger 
and sank back in his chair, and sat there breathing 
hard like a baffled bulldog. Ruth regarded this 
incident with intense concern. Gabriel’s enmity 
had revived ; there was no moral influence such 
as her father had exerted over him to check it 
now ; and she began to entertain serious fears for 
John’s safety. 

Then came the terrible recollection of her own 
helpless position. At any moment Gabriel might 
start for Cablethorpe, as he had threatened to do, 
and bring other and greater disasters upon the 
house !. She had been warned. Jolin was in peril ; 
but what could she do all these miles from her 
home to avert a catastrophe! She sat in her garret 
lodging in Nelson Square, deep into the night, with 
her throbbing head resting on her hands—think- 
ing, thinking. 


MILITARY RIFLES, AND 


pattern is in the hands of all our 
home forces—Regular, Militia, and 
Volunteer—it may be of interest to 
the general public to know how 
these rifles are made, and what 
the weapon is that ‘Tommy Atkins’ holds with 
which to defend his Queen, his country, and himself. 

Judging from the results attained by Volunteers 
in the shooting for the Queen’s Prize at Bisley 
this year and also last year, when seventy-six men 
in the first six hundred were able to put on 
‘possibles’—that is, seven bull’s-eyes in seven 
shots at five hundred yards, it may fairly be 
claimed that in the Lee-Metford rifle we possess 
the finest weapon held by any nation, and one 
that is immensely superior to any other. 

As we examine the two types of firearms 
in use in 1815 and 1898, a feeling of amuse- 
ment strikes one at the idea of the 1815 one 
being in any degree considered a weapon of pre- 
cision; but we cannot forget the fact that with 
it, imperfect as it was, our troops held their own 
and defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. Just about 
the time our beloved Queen came to the throne, 
a great improvement was made in the means of 
exploding the charge, a percussion-cap being sub- 
stituted for the flint and steel; and in 1842 a 
percussion smooth-bore musket was put into use. 
Other improvements followed in quick succession. 


HOW THEY ARE MADE. 


For some time it had been a known fact that by 
means of spiral grooves cut in the bore of the 
barrel, and using a conical bullet, the bullet 
would be caused to spin and so take a straighter 
course ; so that, about the time of the commence- 
ment of the Crimean war, the ‘ Enfield rifle’ super- 
seded the smooth-bore musket, and was found to be 
a great improvement on all previous weapons, and, 
although a muzzle-loader, did good work in that 
campaign, the men who formed ‘The Thin Red 
Line’ having to trust to that and cold steel for 
their protection. About 1865 a system of loading 
from the breech was adopted, and was at once 
proved to be a great improvement. The ‘Enfield’ 
was converted to the breech-loading system, and 
in that form was known as the ‘Snider, from 
the name of the inventor of the system. After 
a few years an entirely new rifle was adopted by 
the War Office, in the shape of the Martini-Henry. 
This rifle was on what is known as the ‘falling- 
block’ system, and was a splendid weapon, with 
a calibre of ‘45 inch; and, as the results of the 
shooting done with it show, it was very accurate, 
would stand a lot of knocking about, and was 
easily kept in order. It was discarded by the 
regular army about 1890, when it was considered 
necessary to adopt some form of rifle which could 
be loaded and fired with greater rapidity ; the 
present rifle—that is, the ‘ Lee-Metford ’—being the 
one decided upon. The ‘ Martini’ was still in use 
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by the volunteers until the end of 1896, when 
the task of replacing it by the ‘Lee-Metford’ was 
commenced, and by the time this article appears 
the whole of our British forces will be armed 
with the same type of weapon. 

The new rifle is, according to the ‘Red Book,’ 
a magazine-rifle with a ‘bolt action,’ a ‘303 bore, 
and the Metford system of rifling. Taking the 
most important part—the barrel—first, we will 
suppose the reader to go through the Royal Small- 
arms Factory, Birmingham, where they are made 
from the rough material. Here we see the 
ordinary outfit of a large smiths’ shop, with 
the addition of a powerful steam-hammer fitted 
with dies of the shape of the barrel in the 
rough. Standing at the forge are the smiths 
with several rods of mild steel about an inch 
and a half thick and about two feet long 
in the fire getting white-hot. Seizing one of 
these in a pair of tongs, one man places the 
glowing mass on the die constituting the anvil 
of the hammer; another man pulls over a lever, 
and a succession of deafening blows are rained 
on the plastic material, which seems as soft as 
putty, and in a few seconds we see tle rod of 
steel drawn to nearly twice its former length, 
with a portion at one end about four inches long 
left about an inch thick. After cooling, these 
rough barrels are stacked in a store until they 
are required by the ‘driller’ In the older form 
of rifle the barrels were made by winding a ribbon 
of steel on a mandrel and forging together, so 
forming a tube which was bored out afterwards. 
Now the barrels are forged solid and drilled 
through, the drilling being commenced at each 
end, the holes meeting in the middle. 

The operation of drilling is one requiring great 
care, as the hole to be bored is very long, with 
a diameter of barely a quarter of an inch. The 
drills are kept cool while doing their work by 
means of a stream of soap and water injected 
into the hole by pneumatic pressure. After the 
barrels are drilled they are bored out and polished. 
This is an operation of the greatest nicety ; as, 
when the barrel has left the boring-machine, a 
gauge is placed in one end of the hole and the 
tester’s thumb at the other, and if the barrel is 
bored correctly the column of air will support 
the gauge when the barrel is held upright, and 
will allow it to pass through quite easily when 
the thumb is removed. After boring, the barrel 
is examined for faults, and if passed is handed 
to the ‘rifler,” who presides over a cleverly- 
constructed machine which cuts the seven spiral 
grooves in the barrel which cause the bullet to 
spin and so go straight to the billet it is intended 
to reach. After rifling, the outside of the barrel 
comes in for attention and is turned to proper 
size; the rear end is chased with a screw to 
attach it to the body; the chamber to receive 
the cartridge is bored out, the outside polished, 
and several minor details executed, when it is 


ready to be tested at the ‘proof-house’ If it 
passes this ordeal satisfactorily it is fitted with 
sight-block, fore and back sights, and’ is finally 
browned and stacked up, ready to be fitted to 
the other completed parts. As the rifle consists 
of about eighty parts it is not necessary to de- 
scribe the details in the manufacture of each 
part minutely; but the forging of components 
is the same in each case—that is, all the 
parts are roughly stamped by a steam die as 
nearly the necessary shape when complete as 
possible. 

The next part to the barrel in importance is 
the body—that part which carries the bolt and 
has the important duty of holding the barrel, 
stock, and butt together. This portion undergoes, 
from the time it is forged by the smiths, an 
amount of shaping, drilling, slotting, and screwing 
which leaves one almost in doubt as to whether 
any of it will be left; but when it has finally 
left the shaping machines, and is ready to be 
case-hardened in parts and browned, is a most 
beautiful specimen of what modern appliances 
can do in shaping up irregular masses into 
smoothly-working mechanism. Roughly speaking, 
the cost of labour alone in making the body is 
eleven shillings. The bolt is the next important 
item: this, when seen in the finished state, is not 
unlike the familiar bolt which the careful house- 
holder pushes along at night when he wishes to 
close his door against unwelcome intruders. Upon 
examination it is seen to be hollow, and contains 
the striker which explodes the cartridge, and the 
mainspring, a long spiral spring. A piece screwed 
into the front end is called the bolt-head, and 
is used to carry the extractor and also to retain 
the bolt in its place; and a curiously-shaped piece, 
at the rear end called the ‘cocking-piece’ has the 
‘striker’ screwed into it. After the bolt is fitted, 
the trigger, with its spring, sear, and guard are 
fitted, a long bolt to hold the butt to the body 
is tapped into the body, and the working parts 
of the rifle are practically completed, with the 
exception of the magazine. 

The magazine is an attacliment which enables the 
soldier to hold in reserve a number of cartridges 
which can be fired when occasion requires with 
the loss of the least possible time in reloading. 
It consists of a sheet-steel box containing a 
platform which is pushed up by a spring. When 
the cartridges (ten in number) are pushed into 
this box, the platform is pressed down and the 
cartridges are kept in place by a shutter moving 
in the side of the body, called the ‘cut-off’ When 
it is required to use magazine fire, the cut-off is 
pulled out and the platform presses a cartridge 
up into the breech as soon as the bolt is drawn 
back, and replaces another as soon as the empty 
ease is ejected, so that the soldier has only to 
open and close the breech to reload his rifle 
without putting his hand into his pouch for each 
cartridge. If he does not require to fire from the 
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magazine he can close the cut-off and load and 
fire in the ordinary way, one at a time. 

We now come to the woodwork, which is in 
two parts, and is made, for the most part, from 
Italian walnut on account of its special fitness 
for the purpose. The butt is shaped in a lathe 
from blocks of wood which are chucked in the 
lathe as oblong blocks, and are turned out by a 
very ingenious arrangement as rifle butts, only 
requiring to be sand-papered up and polished to 
be fitted to the rifle. The other part, or fore- 
end, is turned out and shaped in the same way, 
being cut with recesses to take the magazine, 
which passes through it into the body, the ‘dial- 
sight’ (for long distance firing), lower band, and 
nose-cap, and is drilled to receive a short clearing 
rod. The butt-plate is about the last item we 
need consider ; this is a brass plate fitted to the 
end of the butt, and contains a hinged lid or 
trap which covers up a hole (bored up the butt) 
which receives the bolt used to screw the butt to 
the body, and also serves as a receptacle to con- 
tain a brass oil-bottle and ‘pull-through,’ these 
being an absolutely necessary part of the outfit 
of the rifle, as with ‘cordite’ ammunition rusting 
sets up so quickly after firing that it is necessary 
to clean out the barrel as soon as possible. 

After all the components are finished they are 
taken into the ‘viewer’s’ department. In this shop 
each piece is carefully examined, and if free from 
faults is handed over to the ‘assembler.’ He 
puts the whole weapon together ; the butt is then 
stamped with the date, &c., of manufacture, and 
the rifle is complete. 

In connection with the rifle, the bayonet must 
next be considered—in fact it is a part of it ; and, 
as so much depends at times upon cold steel, it 
becomes a necessity that the material used should 
be of the best and of the finest temper. After 
the Egyptian campaign an outcry was raised 
about ‘corkscrew bayonets and leaden swords ;’ 
but ‘Tommy Atkins’ has now no need to fear 
that the bayonet or sword he carries will fail him 
at a critical moment, for the test that the blades 
undergo is of the most extreme character. Taking 
the bayonets first, the blades are forged from the 
finest steel, and after being hardened and tem- 
pered are taken to the testing machine, which 


is a curved block with a hole at one end, and is 
covered with a wire guard to protect the work- 
man. The point of the blade is placed in the 
hole and the blade is bent to the curvature of 
the block, and to pass the viewer must spring 
back perfectly straight. I may say that very few 
fail to pass the test; those that do not, in most 
cases, breaking short off in preference to bending. 
After testing, the blades are ground up and 
polished, fitted with hilts and scabbards, and find 
their way to the store, to be issued with the rifle 
as a part of it. The swords issued undergo an 
even more severe test than the bayonets, as, after 
hardening, they are ground to shape, fitted up 
with hilt, &c., and are taken in hand to be tested 
when they are virtually complete. The first part 
of the test is carried out as follows: The sword 
is placed with its point in a ‘shoe,’ which holds 
it upright, the plunger of a press is then brought 
down on the top of the pommel until it has 
pressed the blade down no less than five inches, 
thus causing it to bend out at the side to a 
corresponding amount. This might be considered 
a severe enough test, but that is only a part. 
The sword is next taken out of the press and is 
examined. If it has sprung up perfectly straight 
it is allowed to undergo the second part of the 
test. Standing in front of an immense round log 
of timber, the tester takes the sword and with 
his full strength strikes the flat of the blade 
across the log twice and the front or cutting 
edge once; if the blade stands this test it is 
considered proved, and is stamped with the proof- 
mark on the side first bent, and is then fitted to 
its scabbard. 

This, then, is the way that our rifles are made, 
and their accuracy and finish are a proof that the 
British army is in possession of the finest in the 
world; and as regards our swords and bayonets, 
when the need to use them comes, our soldiers may 
feel that on the end of their rifles or in their 
hands they really carry a ‘trusty’ blade. 

In conclusion, I may say that the R.S.A. 
Factory at Birmingham, with its two thousand 
machines, is only the smaller part of the manu- 
facturing establishment, the bulk of the rifles 
being made at Enfield Lock; the Birmingham 
factory taking the repairs. 


COLD STORAGE AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 
By E. H. JAcKson. 


NE of the most remarkable trade 
developments of recent times, and 
one that has undoubtedly come to 
stay, revolutionising as it has the 
food supply of the whole world, is 
that of the preservation of perish- 
able food products in cold stores by mechanical 
means, 


The utilisation of refrigerating processes for 
commercial purposes has developed so wonder- 
fully within the last few years as to suggest 
endless possibilities. What our ancestors deemed 
impossibilities have become to us matters of 
every-day simplicity, and articles of food which 
they regarded as luxuries, only to be obtained at 
certain seasons of the year, are now, owing to 
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these refrigerating processes, almost every-day 
articles of diet. 

Twenty years ago the science of refrigeration 
was in the most embryo state, and its possibilities 
not even dreamt of. The pioneers, who in 1880 
despatched (after numerous mishaps) the first con- 
signment of 400 frozen sheep from Australia, 
little thought their venture would attain to such 
proportions or prove of such value to the sheep- 
breeders of the colonies. 

In 1880, 400 carcasses were imported into this 
country ; in 1881, 17,275. In 1882 New Zealand 
started with 8800; and then in 1883 Argentina 
shipped 17,000; while in 1897 the totals re- 
spectively amounted to the enormous figures— 
Australia, 1,394,500; New Zealand, 2,696,000 ; 
Argentina, 2,068,000 ; or a combined total of over 
six millions. 

Nor is this all—to these must be added the 
758,000 cwt. of frozen beef received. 

At first frozen meat was looked upon with 
suspicion. People could not be persuaded that it 
was, to say the least, palatable; but cheapness 
and improved quality in course of time made 
many converts, though in some parts of England 
and Scotland the prejudice partly remains, but it 
is slowly and surely dying away. 

It is calculated that we are dependent on the 
outside world for 36 per cent. of our beef, 
mutton, and pork ; for of the 123 lb. consumed 
per head last year in this country, 79 1b. (say 
64} per cent.) were of home production and 44 
lb. (say 35} per cent.) imported. 

It is needless to say that although frozen beef 
and mutton form the chief staple of the cold 
storage business, they do not form by any means 
the whole of food products that are, by means of 
refrigeration, rendered available for the consump- 
tion of the teeming millions of our population. 
The supply of home-grown meat, poultry, game, 
fruit, &., is very disproportionate to the ever- 
increasing demand, so it has to be supplemented 
by thousands of tons of food from abroad. 

Three years ago rabbits, that fearful pest to 
the Australian sheep-grower, were first shipped 
in a frozen state to this country; and the rapid 
growth of this branch of the business is very 
noteworthy. For the first nine months of each 
of the last three years we have received from 
Australasia 18,000 ewt. in 1895, 52,600 in 1896, 
and 131,280 ewt. in 1897; so that last year’s im- 
ports amounted to more than seven times those of 
1895. In all we received in 1897 over 10,000 tons, 
equivalent to 400,000 Australian sheep. This year’s 
imports are expected to be on a still larger scale. 

Frozen salmon from the rivers of British 
Columbia, splendid fish weighing from 15 to 45 
lb., are now steadily entering into competition 
with the fresh salmon caught in the English, 
Scotch, and Irish waters; while lately a special 
consignment of New Zealand trout arrived in 
splendid condition, 


Turkeys from Canada arrive for our Christmas 
dinner by the thousand ; while frozen fowls from 
Russia, geese from France and Italy, fresh eggs, 
six months old, from Russia and the States arrive 
almost daily in vast numbers. 

In the last year or two our Australian cousins 
have entered into competition with the Danish 
and Dutch farmers in supplying us with fresh 
butter. Nearly 200,000 ewt. arrived from our 
colonies last year, and the butter is of such 
excellent quality that the foreigner will have to 
look sharp after his trade or, despite the differ- 
ence in freight, he will lose it. 

Nor must we forget the thousands of barrels 
of apples from America (where they have been 
kept in cold stores for months) which arrive in 
Liverpool when our stock of apples is exhausted ; 
milk from Norway, frozen solid; while hares, 
game, and various foods too numerous to men- 
tion, go to swell the list of good things the good 
fairy ‘ Refrigeration’ enables us to obtain. We 
are not indebted to cold storage for frozen goods 
alone for increasing our food supply, but also 
for meat that has been chilled only ; much that, 
without refrigeration, it would be impossible 
to deal with except in certain times of the 
year, now enters largely into our ports from 
America, 

The fact that the supply of home-grown meat 
was inadequate induced the Americans to improve 
their herds. For many years the best of our 
cattle and sheep have been purchased for exporta- 
tion to North and South America, where the rich 
pastures afford more extensive grazing than can 
be found in this country.  Cattle-raising has 
become a great industry, and now the descendants 
of our own pedigree animals are returned to us 
as food for the people. 

Large numbers of live cattle are imported into 
England every year, and killed at Deptford and 
Birkenhead, the ports of debarkation ; but one im- 
portant factor which operates somewhat adversely 
against the importation of live cattle is that of 
health. Animals penned up in close confinement 
on a boat for a week or longer fall off in con- 
dition ; and, as they more or less suffer from sea- 
sickness during the voyage, it is not surprising to 
find that their flesh deteriorates in quality. This 
fact was not lost upon the American shipper, and 
some few years ago a scheme was devised where- 
by chilled beef could be sent across the Atlantic 
in a condition which would enable it to compete 
successfully for popular favour with the prime 
cuts of animals bred and fed at home. 

The scheme gradually succeeded, until at the 
present time a very large proportion of the foreign 
beef consumed in this country comes to us in a 
chilled state. The refrigerating chambers on 
board ship, kept at a temperature slightly above 
freezing-point preserves the meat in a chilled 
condition, so that it is perfectly sound and whole- 
some when placed upon the British markets, 
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The principal firms engaged in the chilled- 
meat trade are located in Chicago, where they 
have extensive works and the most elaborate 
plant and appliances for carrying on the business. 
The animals are selected, killed, and the beef 
conveyed in refrigerated vans by special trains to 
New York and Boston, where it is transferred to 
some of the best and fastest liners afloat. These 
vessels are provided with exceptional facilities for 
carrying the meat. In less than a fortnight from 
the day the animals are killed the beef is offered 
for sale in the English markets. It suffers no 
deterioration during the voyage, and keeping it in 
the chilled state las the effect of making it tender 
and improving the flavour and quality. Between 
20,000 and 30,000 quarters of chilled beef are now 
sold in England every week. 

During the last two years the supply of English 
pork, owing to the prevalence of swine fever, has 
become somewhat limited ; and, in order to meet 
the existing demand, the American shippers have 
added to their beef exports consignments of 
chilled pork. 

So important has the carrying of frozen and 
chilled produce become that there are now over 
150 steamers fitted with special refrigerating 
machinery and cold rooms for dealing with the 
trade, and several others are now being fitted up. 
Ten years ago a boat bringing 30,000 carcasses was 
the largest, now several are being built to carry 
100,000 carcasses per voyage. 

We have thus far only treated of the exporting 
and despatching side of the question. We will 
now take that of the importer. With such vast 
quantities of perishable goods pouring into the 
country, it is imperative that coll stores should 
be erected at the ports to receive them on arrival, 
The imported products cannot be disposed of to 
advantage as quickly as the ships discharge ; it is 
impossible to arrange supply and demand to a 
nicety, and the conditions vary. There are now 
stores in London capable of holding 1,250,000 
of 56-lb. carcasses; there are stures in Birming- 


ham, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, and other large 


towns, with a capacity of about 980,000 carcasses ; 
while in several smaller towns the municipalities 
are proposing to erect stores, or individual traders 
are setting about the business. 

It is obvious that this almost miraculous power 
of preserving the perishable is of enormous advan- 
tage. It does more than merely retain in good 
condition stocks from abroad; it also retains 
any surplus stock of home-grown produce left by 
the variations in the tastes of the public and 
the vagaries of the weather. It enables dealers to 
buy with much more freedom than they could 
before the days of cold stores were known. Take 
the case of a butcher or poulterer as an example. 
A few years ago he was forced to purchase almost 
from hand to mouth. His stock must be fresh, as 
his means of warding off putridity were small. 
Consequently he was compelled to buy on a com- 
paratively small scale, and to buy often. Ina 
business community like ours no one needs to be 
told the effect of this system of trading. Buying 
small quantities, he had to pay a high price. When 
the stores were~erected great possibilities were 
opened out to him. His fears of overstocking 
himself were diminished. If he did not sell 
quickly he knew the danger of loss was reduced 
to a minimum. Unsold goods he could leave at 
the stores, on payment of a reasonable sum, until 
such time as customers came along. This was 
satisfactory from the dealer’s point of view. What 
was the effect upon the public? It having become 
possible to buy at a cheaper rate, competition 
quickly gave the consumer his share of the 
reduction. Prices fell, the purchasing power of 
money became greater, and the whole community 
benefited. The poor were able to get better 
bargains, the rich to add to their luxuries. 

In fact, such is the benefit to be derived from 
the establishment of a cold store that it can safely 
be predicted that ere long there will not be a single 
town in the British Isles without its cold store 
for the accommodation of frozen meat, dairy 
produce, and other perishable but preservable food 
substances. 


A PARTIAL 


BLOCKADE. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE HAYTIAN REBELLION. 


By F. T. 


Ven ip HE condition of affairs in Cuba, and 
the position of that island before 
A and during the struggle with 
Spain, when backed by the United 
States, has necessarily turned many 
people’s thoughts in the direction 
of Hayti. The two cases have suflicient  simi- 
larity to warrant serious comparison and many 
dubious surmisings as to the future of Cuba 


BULLEN. 


when viewed in the light of Haytian history 
during the last twenty-five years. This may well 
be said even while recognising to the full the 
ability and fearless patriotism of many who have 
fought and toiled strenuously for their ideal 
of freedom both in Hayti and Cuba. Nor do 
these reflections for one moment imply that any 
idea of a continuance of present misrule in Cuba, 
however modified, is for one moment to be enter- 
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tained. The marvel is that seeing how utterly 
such tyranny failed to maintain its bad eminence 
in Hayti it has so long survived in the sister 
island. Of course there was this important 
difference between the two cases, that matters 
were complicated in Hayti by the presence of two 
sets of rulers, French and Spanish, who each 
claimed half of the island. Both were hated 
impartially by the revolutionists, who have a far 
larger proportion of pure negro blood among them 
‘than is the case in Cuba; and both were inclined 
to thwart one another’s plans while apparently 
taking concerted action. 

A striking object-lesson in the conduct of the 
Haytian war was to be seen in what, for want of a 
better term, was called ‘the blockade.’ (The last 
blockade lasted, nominally, from November 1888 
ito July 1889.) The combined fleets of France and 
Spain had the job in hand; but, although there 
chad then been little done to settle the question of an 
‘effective’ blockade, their proceedings were an utter 
farce. To the ordinary commerce of the island it 
anade no difference at all. Trading vessels came 
-and went as they chose without any hindrance to 
their operations except in the natural shrinkage of 
trade, which of course was great. So much was 
this the case that when, on her way home, our 
large steamship left Kingston in Jamaica for Port- 
-au-Prince, there was no excitement or apprelicnsion 
-among the large number of passengers we carried, 
not even a suggestion of danger or detention. 
As we drew near the apex of the gradually 
marrowing gulf whose shores converge upon Port- 
au-Prince two warships became visible, one on 
either side of the harbour’s mouth, but some three 
‘miles seaward of it. Although apparently at 
anchor, they both had steam up and flew their 
national colours in storm-flags, one French, the 
‘other Spanish. To our usual sea-courtesy of 
‘dipping our ensign as we passed between them 
‘they vouchsafed no notice. Doubtless they did 
not feel too amiably disposed towards any vessel 
flying the well-known red ensign, but they made 
mo overt show of unfriendliness beyond this 
sulky unresponsiveness. 

At first the harbour seemed entirely deserted ; 
‘but when we reached the hulk in which our 
-cargo was stored pending our arrival we dis- 
covered lying alongside the mole a long, low 
steamer of some 700 or 800 tons register, whose 
two schooner masts raked aft, with the short 
fuunel, at a preposterous angle, giving her a most 
-slaver-like appearance. She was painted a gray- 
blue—imasts, funnel, boats, houses, aud hull—so 
that she was difficult to descry at any distance. 
Her appearance would have drawn a seaman’s 
attention anywhere, here it did not need the tiny 
‘stars and stripes’ fluttering over her taffrail 
‘to inform us that, whatever her ostensible 
mame and port of registry might be, ‘ Yankee 
‘filibuster and blockade runner’ was writ large 
all over her. She had evidently accomplished 


her inward errand, whatever it had been, 
and was now placidly lying without a sign 
of life about her except the tiny blue vapour 
hovering over the funnel that spelt ‘banked 
fires.’ 

Ashore the condition of the forlorn and dilapi- 
dated town afforded ample interest. Once it had 
evidently been a quite important city for this part 
of the world. But now, after subjection to years 
of maltreatment at the hands of its former as 
well as its present masters, it was but a succession 
of ruinous heaps, unfit for decent habitation ; 
and the state of anarchy masquerading in the 
guise of a government gave the final touch of 
hopelessness to the place from our point of view. 
The negro was ‘on top’ and meant to stay there. 
Also he had made up his mind that here, if 
nowhere else in the world, the white man should 
recoguise the fact or pay an exceedingly heavy 
price for contumacy. Gorgeously-attired darkies 
fantastically armed and barbarously bedizened 
with tarnished gold lace and draggled ostrich 
plumes strutted about the filthy footways, demand- 
ing instant and servile recognition from all white 
men unfortunate enough to meet them; and, as 
the number of officials was great and the reins 
of power constantly shifting, it was well-nigh im- 
possible to avoid the grave crime of neglecting 
to salute adequately and promptly some feather- 
brained negro dressed in a little brief authority. 
Most of those white men who for their sins were 
compelled to do business in this abominable place 
found it safest to compromise by saluting 
impartially all the gentlemen of colour they met, 
feeling fairly sure that the swift kaleidoscope of 
Haytian politics would bring every nigger on top 
sooner or later, even if for only a few hours, 

To this wretched condition of things we owed 
the loss of thirty good men’s lives. A party of 
men from our ship went ashore one evening, and 
in the course of their walk were met by some 
cock-a-hoop official of whom they took no notice. 
His scarecrow escort at once demanded abject 
apologies, which were not forthcoming, although 
some sea-ribaldry on the subject of niggers col- 
lectively was freely tendered. In the subsequent 
scrimmage our fellows were badly mauled and 
hauled off to the calabozo, an unspeakably filthy 
collection of huts islanded in a lake of sewage. 
Twenty-four hours in this inferno sufficed to re- 
duce men accustomed only to the briny purity 
of sea-air to such helplessness that when their 
heavy fines were paid they could barely crawl 
over the ship’s side to get aboard. Every man 
of them was at once placed on the sick list, the 
doctor’s face lengthening considerably upon his 
examination of them, Fortunately we had a 
shipwrecked crew with us as passengers, who 
were only too glad of a chance of employment, so 
that we were not shorthanded, and the cargo 
was completed without delay. 

At about ten P.M. on the last evening a canoe 
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arrived from heaven knows where, bearing a 
bulky negro, well-dressed and important-looking, 
who was evidently an intending passenger. After 
a hurried interview with the captain and chief 
officer, two or three hands were called to hoist 
his baggage on board, which they did with many 
cursory remarks as to its abundance both of 
weight and quantity. The canoe disappeared 
into the darkness, the packages were taken into 
the saloon, and, with the exception of perhaps 
half-a-dozen people, no one on board knew any- 
thing of the occurrence. As for the new pas- 
senger, he became invisible; even the stewards 
saw scarcely anything of him on the voyage. 
And nobody seemed curious. 

At earliest dawn next morning every member 
of the crew, when called to get under weigh, 
noticed almost instantly that the small blue 
vapour that continually overhung the filibuster’s 
funnel was growing darker and denser, From 
our own the black masses were rolling in pitchy 
volumes as the firemen worked with a will, eager 
to get away. When the word was passed to 
‘stand by’ for hauling in moorings from the 
hulk, every one, except perhaps two or three, 
was amazed to see the Yankee suddenly glide 
from her station and noiselessly sneak alongside 
of us, Excitement was immediately at boiling- 
point, and many an eye sought our ‘old man’s’ 
impassive face, as with arms folded he leaned 
against the after-rail of the bridge. There was 
perfect silence on board as the tall, elegant 
figure of the Yankee commander, in a perfectly- 
fitting suit of. gray silk, and with his handsome 
oval face shaded by an enormous Panama som- 
brero, calmly stepped from his bridge on to our 
deck, where he was instantly joined by our 
skipper. The pair dived into the chart-room, 
emerging five minutes later and seeking their 
respective bridges at once. Our engine-room gong 
gave out its deep note, succeeded instantly by 
the command ‘Let go, fore and aft,’ and the 
low mellow notes of the suilors’ cries as they 
hauled in the big, stubborn hawsers. We forged 
ahead slowly, so did our companion, but apparently 
without effort on his part. Soon we were going 
full speed for the sea in mid-channel, with our 
biggest ‘house-flag’ and ensign flying and every 
beam and stringer vibrating like a jew’s harp 
tongue under the unusual stress. The Yankee 
still kept position in the same effortless fashion. 
Her captain lolled negligently on the bridge, 
dreamily puffing at a corpulent cigar, his half- 
closed eyes apparently indicating utter indifference. 
Not another individual was to be seen on her 
deck. Our rail on the contrary was crowded with 
spectators, crew and passengers alike, all with 
nerves at concert-pitch as we rushed along to- 
wards that spot in mid-channel where we should 
be directly between the two watchers of the 
threshold, Up till now they had made no sign 
that they knew of anything going on of interest 


to them, unless a slight thickening of the smoke 
wreath from their funnels meant that they were 
accumulating steam for a dash. They did not 
move, however, and gradually we drew abreast of 
them. No sooner had we passed them than our 
Yankee friend deliberately drew himself up and said 
curtly ‘G’lang ahead,’ then, with a sweeping bow 
and wave of his hat, ‘S’long, Cap., my best thanks. 
S’long ladies wn’ all’ As he spoke his vessel 
seemed to leap forward like an unleashed hound, 
while a very torrent of inky smoke from her 
funnel overspread the sky, and befouled the pure 
air with the reek of petroleum. The two war- 
ships started immediately in chase, and for some 
time a succession of fountains in the filibuster’s 
direction as well as the hollow reverberation of 
guns told us they had hopes of crippling their 
audacious enemy even at that long range. But 
he steamed two knots to their one, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour they gave up the 
chase. There was considerable trepidation on 
board our vessel at this time. What more 
natural than that they should seek some small 
solace by punishing us who were undoubtedly 
aiders and abettors of the Yank’s escape? Still, 
even at the sacrifice of a fine dramatic situation, 
the truth must be told, which is that they did 
not molest us in any way whatever. 

Before nightfall the whole incident, exciting as 
it had been, was completely obliterated from 
every mind by the appalling news of a death 
from yellow fever. One of the victims of Port- 
au-Prince lay rigid, awaiting the speediest burial 
possible, and we could no longer ignore the fright- 
ful fact that this justly-dreaded plague was en- 
throned in our small community. ‘Terrible at all 
times, there is something specially awful in being 
plague-stricken on board ship. Each looked at 
his fellow and pondered the problem so painfully 
demanding solution, ‘You or me next!’ Next 
day six of the crew lay moribund in the impro- 
vised tent-hospital rigged on the main-hatch. 


And then a sudden, terrific incident occurred. A’ 


big Liverpool Irishman, one of the bosun’s mates, 
had been seized at breakfast-time, and after about 
an hour's restless writhing in the tent suddenly 
became furiously delirious. Mother naked, he 
burst out into the blazing sunshine and flew 
forward, snatching up the cook’s broad axe as he 
passed the galley door. Nearly everybody was on 
deck at the time except those off watch ; but after 
a series of miraculous escapes the poor maniac had 
the solitude of the deck to himself. He did much 
damage to the panelling of the deck-houses by 
furious blows of his weapon as he rushed about, 
and then suddenly caught sight of the quarter- 
master in the wheelhouse, who, unconscious of 
any trouble, was calmly steering. Two or three 
tremendous blows of the axe demolished the door 
but gave the badly-scared helmsman time to flee. 
In burst the madman, foaming, and all was in- 
stantly quiet, For some time none dared ventwe 
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near ; while, the engines being stopped, the ship 
lay like a log upon the sea. At last it was dis- 
covered that the poor wretch in his blind fury 
had hurled himself across the box behind the 
wheel, and had fallen upon the other side with 
the edge of his weapon beneath him, inflicting a 
wound in his chest and throat wide enough to 
have let out several lives had he possessed them. 
That evening there were four burials at one 
reading of the service, and as each solemn plunge 
resounded alongside it found a painful echo in 
every heart. For now the destroyer was busy 
fore and aft. The doctor, cheeriest of Irishmen, 
worked himself ruthlessly, never seeming to take 
any rest, and striving with amazing courage to 
infuse some of his own dauntless spirit into his 
agonised patients, Yet, in spite of all he could 
do, for one awful week the number of the sufferers 
increased daily, although, owing to the dire swift- 
ness of the plague, the dead continually made 
room for the dying. Then the boilers began to 
leak, and for an apparently interminable twenty- 
four hours we lay motionless, while, with that 
sublime heroism that, while it is so often mani- 
fested by marine engineers is so little accounted 
of, the engine-room staff toiled unrestingly in 
scorching corners amidst scalding showers to patch 
up the source of our motive-power. 

Not until thirty of our number had gone from 
among us did the fury of the scourge abate, 
leaving ten poor haggard wrecks of manhood 
battling feebly for life, buoyed by the hope of 
soon coming within range of our own maligned 
climate, which with all its faults will never 
tolerate a germ of yellow fever in its uncertain 
atmosphere. And then the deep blue of the 
ocean gave place to the well-known dull green of 
soundings, beloved by the homeward-bound sailor. 
In a few hours we sighted the Fastnet, 
that lonely outpost of Britain that has so often 
gladdened the eyes of the homesick wanderer, 
but never, surely, was more welcome than to us. 
While we were still feasting our eyes upon it 
the unfamiliar form of our negro passenger 
appeared on deck. After a little anxious search 
he button-holed the captain, who took him to 
his state-room. Thence in a short time came 
sounds of woe in a strange voice. A sharp 
summons from the captain brought the chief 
officer hurriedly to join in the conference, but he 
did not bring peace with him. On the contrary, 
the angry conversation increased to a perfect 
uproar, in the midst of which ‘robbers,’ ‘iny 
dollars, my money ; where is it?’ and so on, were 
occasionally heard. At last the affair culminated 
in the distraught darkey being man-handled by 
several stewards and seamen, who conveyed him 
in a very tempest of rage to the forepart of the 
ship and fastened him securely in an empty berth. 
From that time we neither saw nor heard any 
more of him until he was bundled iguominiously 
overside on to the quay at Liverpool. 


What had transpired no one seemed to know 
definitely until some days after, when the negro’s 
version of the story was made public. Then it 
appeared that he had been Lord High Treasurer, 
or whatever high-falutin title these fantastic black 
men bestowed upon their head money-keeper. He 
had conceived the brilliant idea of levanting, 
treasury and all, and, what is more, succeeded in 
carrying it out. Arriving on board our vessel, he 
was seized with fear lest he should be robbed, and 
so confided his loot to the care of our two senior 
officers. They evidently saw through the matter 
at a glance, but said no word until, coming up 
Channel, the ex-treasurer blandly desired his 
money again. He was met by a polite stare of 
wonder and a grave inquiry as to whatever he 
could mean. This reception nearly upset his 
reason, and he raved almost incoherently. Eventu- 
ally he was, as we saw, ejected from the cabin and 
confined until the ship’s arrival. Then the first 
use he made of his liberty was to set the law in 
motion; but, utterly discredited as he was by 
his compatriots, and without witnesses, he failed 
completely. What became of him I never 
heard ; and it was not of course the business of 
the passengers—too glad as they all were to 
escape from a ship that had for them such un- 
pleasant memories—to inquire precisely what was 
done with the money or whether it was restored 
to some equally public-spirited successor to the 
late Lord High Treasurer of Hayti. 


A WISH. 
Woup I were a tiny flower — 
Growing in my lady’s bower, 
That I might throughout the day 
Watch her while at work and play ; 
Hear her, as she moves along, 
Humming low some favourite song. 
This were life, since life to me 
Lies wherever she may be. 


If she pluck me, what care I 

If at her fair hands I die, 

Since that soothing, soft caress 

Robs death of its bitterness, 

And, when dying, this I know 

That those dainty lips bestow 

On my form one lingering kiss. 
What more pleasant death than this? 


But if not the scented rose, 

Then the vilest weed that grows 

On the pathway, where she treads 
As she tends the flower-decked beds, 
For thrice happy would I be, 

Even if she trod on me; 

Since what death were half so sweet 


As to die at her fair feet ? 
Ian Srnciarr, 
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